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even said once that " Germany was his spiritual home/' Hence the conclusion was drawn by political opponents who knew nodiing of philosophy that he was a German at heart. This idea was an obsession beyond argument or reason at the time, and the Unionist leaders said that, whether true or false, it was so widespread as to make Haldane a hindrance rather than a help, and compelled Asquith to sacrifice his old friend as a condition of their support. When he returned from the final victory in 1918, Lord Haig's first act was to call at Lord Haldane's house in London and deliver with his own hand a bound volume of his dispatches inscribed to " the greatest of England's War Ministers."
It cannot be said that as an instrument for conducting war the first Coalition was an improvement on its predecessor. It consisted of very able men, die pick of both parties, but the new-comers necessarily required to be informed about everything from the beginning and that caused delay at a time when it was very necessary to act prompdy. Many of its members held strong views of their own, and were reluctant to delegate their responsibility. The difficulty of conducting the war through a Cabinet of twenty or more became more and more evident, but every scheme for entrusting it to a small executive met with formidable objections. The claimants for a seat on such a body were many; the idea that it ought to reflect the balance of parties persisted; the leader of the Unionist party was from the beginning under the impression that he had come badly out of the distribution of places and priorities.
Asquith laboured to do impartial justice, but though the Government was called a Coalition, the parties to it remained parties still, and on certain critical occasions were largely governed by what they thought would be acceptable to their supporters. Party feeling reasserted itself in the struggle over compulsory service, which was carried through in the teeth of strong Labour and Radical opposition in the spring of 1916, and on the Irish question later in the year. At the front almost everything seemed to go wrong. Not only was the Dardanelles Expedition a failure, but the great offensive in France planned by General Joffre for the^itumn led to immense losses with litde results. The Britis^phpld up before Loos? die Erendb,
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